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Fire COMMISSIONERS Purroy and Croker and Chief Engin- 
eer Shay appeared before the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment last week and again vehemently urged the appro- 
priation of $75,000 for a new fire boat, which they consider 
absolutely necessary for the protection of the water front of 
New York. Of the two boats now in commission, one is old and 
in constant need of repairs, so that for a great part of the time only 
one boat is available for the safe guarding of the great values 
strung for miles along the shores of the two rivers. This need has 
long been recognized by all familiar with the question, and it is 
rather surprising that at this time there should be any dispute 
about it. 





From the Yellowstone National Park comes an account of a 
decidedly singular incident said to have happened at Govern- 
ment Camp No. 13, in which twenty-eight men were employed. 
Upon a pine tree in the middle of the camp had been hung a 
scythe and a bag containing thirty-two sticks of giant powder—a 
quantity enough to have killed all the men had it been exploded in 
the open air. A storm came up and lightning struck the tree, 
completely demolishing it, melted: and twisted the scythe, and 
knocked all the men senseless. It burned up the bag containing 
the powder, and all of this fell to the ground, but was not exploded 
or damaged in the least, and the men found it lying there among 
the splinters of the tree when they recovered consciousness. This 
is surely a great country. 





Ir you did not present your wife with a life insurance policy for 
a good amount upon your own life for a Christmas present, do not 
neglect to make her happy on New Year's day by such a gift. 
Few persons realize the anxiety a wife feels as she looks upon her 
children, and wonders what will be her fate and theirs should their 
natural protector be taken suddenly away. A policy of life insur- 
ance will remove all this anxiety, and assure her that, should she be 
so bereaved, the means are provided to enable her to maintain 
them in comfort. Life insurance cannot assuage grief for the loss 
of loved ones, but it can so far take the place of the breadwinner 
as to supply the necessaries of life to those who were dear to him. 
As you wish your wife a happy New Year, contribute to that 
happiness by giving her a life insurance policy on your life. 





On Friday last at Hartford, Judge Carpenter appointed ex- 
Governor L. H. Cook and John R. Buck of Hartford, receivers 
for the Continental Life Insurance Company, the scandal in regard 
to which has caused so much comment of late. In the early stages 


of the case, the officers of the company opposed the appointment 
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of a receiver, but that opposition was subsequently withdrawn, 
Simultaneously with the appointment of the receivers, the grand 
jury found indictments against J. S. Parsons, the absconding 
president of the company; R. E. Beecher, secretary, and Isaac W. 
Hakes, bookkeeper, for having falsified the books of the company 
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and swearing to false reports of its condition. There is an idea 
prevalent that Secretary Beecher’s offense is of a technical nature, 
in having sworn to the truth of statements that had been “ cooked” 
without his knowledge by the president. . Both he and Mr. Hakes 
were arrested before indictment. Their examination will doubtless 
show who are the culpable persons in this monstrous proceeding of 
wrecking a life insurance company. 





THE statement of The Weekly Underwriter of December 24, 
that the Liberty is discussing the problem of creating a surplus by 
assessments on stockholders, or else confronting an impairment at 
the close of the year, is, we are assured by the managers of that 
company, entirely untrue. The only fact which in any wise bears 
on the question of possible impairment, was a negotiation for rein- 
suring a large proportion of the fire business of the Phenix of New 
York. The commission to be paid the latter company involved 
about $250,000 (which would have been so much clear gain to the 
Phenix) and, according to the New York laws, the gross sum re- 
ceived from that company would have been required by the Liberty 
as a reinsurance reserve. In consequence, a voluntary subscription 
was agreed upon by the stockholders of the last named company as 
a fund for carrying out the reinsurance of the Phenix, solely. 
There was no “ assessment” either discussed or suggested, and no 
impairment of capital to be “ confronted” in the sense mentioned 
by The Underwriter. The use of the name of the Liberty in con- 
nection with the word “assessment” was wholly unwarranted, 





AN effort is being made in Pennsylvania to enforce against the 
New England mutuals the laws which prohibit unauthorized com- 
panies doing business in that State. These companies have done a 
very large business in the State in the way of insuring factories and 
mill property, and have never sought to obtain a license or to com- 
ply with the laws which insurance corporations of other States 
must comply with before they are permitted to do business there. 
In some recent fires it was made manifest that these mutuals were 
carrying heavy lines of insurance upon the property burned, and 
the authorities commenced proceedings calculated to definitely 
determine the question whether corporations doing business upon 
the mutual plan can be permitted extensive privileges over those 
granted to stock companies. These mill mutuals are notoriously 
the very worst of the undergrounders that law-abiding companies 
have to compete with. They claim immunity upon the ground 
that they are mutuals, and also claim that they do not do business 
outside of the States wherein they are organized, but only accept 
such business as comes to them voluntarily. This is simply petti- 
fogging, for it is well known that these companies have their agents 
in all the principal cities and States, who not only solicit business, 
but receive applications and deliver policies. While the policies 
themselves may be written at the home office of the companies, all 
the negotiations leading up to their delivery are transacted within 
the State where the property is located, and unquestionably come 
within the prohibitory law, which declares that unlicensed compa- 


_nies shall not do business within the prohibited States. In one case 
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that was tried at Pittsburgh the decision was adverse to the mutuals, 
and there is little doubt what the result will be in any suit that 
may be brought. These companies are equal offenders in the 
State of New York, and Commissioner Maxwell may profitably 
follow the example of the Pennsylvania officials. 





Graves County, Ky., finds itself in a decidedly unpleasant 
predicament, chiefly through its own lack of foresight. One 
night recently an incendiary took it into his head to burn the court 
house at Maysville, and did it so thoroughly that all the records of 
the civil courts, which were kept in the building, were consumed. 
Consequently, a clean sweep having been made of all deeds, mort- 
gages, etc., the legal complications which may be expected over 
titles will, doubtless, be many and great. Papers in an equity case 
involving about half the property in the town, and a number of in- 
dictments in another important case, had been fortunately removed 
and placed in a bank vault for safe keeping, but all the other 
records, which we are told were soon to have been placed in a new 
vault, went up in smoke. Some day or other that rattle-trap old 
relic of past ages, the so-called Hall of Records in our own city, will 
go down before the flames with its invaluable contents, and then 
won't there be a weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth, which 
the judicious and timely expenditure of a moderate sum in a proper 
strictly fireproof building would have prevented. It is simply 
astonishing that so large and wealthy a city as New York should 
contentedly jog along from year to year, while documents of such 
great value and importance remain practically at the mercy of any 
incendiary tramp with an oil can and a match. 





Two notable fires occurred almost simultaneously in Broadway 
recently, and only the skillful manner in which they were 
handled prevented very heavy losses. The fire in each instance was 
discovered in the basement of the buildings, which contained many 
tenants and valuable stocks of goods, and it was naturally appre- 
hended that, because of the difficulty of reaching them, the flames 
would run up through the buildings and destroy them entirely, 
together with their contents. But the firemen soon cut holes in 
the floors of the first story and, letting down their distributing 
nozzles, soon had them at work scattering water throughout the 
basement like so many fountains. By this means the flames were 
prevented from spreading, and the fire was soon reached and ex- 
tinguished. The great difficulty in fighting basement and sub- 
cellar fires lies in the smoke and smother that have no means of 
escape, and render it impossible for the firemen to get at them. It 
would seem to be a feasible thing to provide a ventilating shaft to 
basements, leading to the outer air, through which smoke and 
flames would find their way, as in an elevator shaft, thus leaving 
the premises accessible. Usually the cellars of business houses are 
used as storerooms for rubbish, and the most inflammable material 
accumulates in them. They ought to be frequently inspected, and 
their occupants made to keep them in good order. 





THERE has been quite an exposure made recently in regard to 
the methods pursued by the Lloyds underwriting agency in Lon- 
don, from which it appears that the guarantee authority supposed to 
attach to the policies issued at Lloyds has been effectually de- 
stroyed. Formerly it was the practice to require a deposit of 
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£5000 from every person who wrote as an insurer at Lloyds, but 
this deposit has not been exacted of late, and, as a consequence, 
there was little security behind the signatures of these underwriters, 
The failure of several of them, whereby they were unable to fulfill 
their underwriting obligations, made others doubtful, and an attempt 
is now being made to reorganize Lloyds and restore the deposit. 
There was a time when a Lloyds policy was much sought for in this 
country, but, because of the difficulty that some claimants had in 
collecting amounts due them, the idea got abroad that all was 
not as it should be, and their policies have not been so eagerly sought 
for. All the Lloyds policies heretofore issued in this country have 
been in defiance of the law, for the reason that none of the laws of 
the States relative to insurance had been complied with. The 
business has been done through brokers, who have rendered them- 
selves liable, but have never been prosecuted. The feeling of 
distrust that has been engendered by reason of the exposures will 
probably serve as a quietus on this business, for a time at least. 





SECRETARY FAIRCHILD has sent to the House of Repre- 
sentatives a communication embodying the results of the in- 
quiry made by its direction into the methods of constructing and 
heating passenger cars and steamboats. Two hundred and sixteen 
answers to the circular of inquiry sent out last February were re- 
ceived, and were classified as follows: Twenty-eight contemplated 
heating cars by steam from the locomotive; twelve by hot air from 
the locomotive ; twenty-three by heat from an independent car; 
twenty-six heating by electricity ; fifty-four heating by improved 
heaters or stoves ; eight prevention of disaster by fire by means of 
specially constructed safety cars ; one heating and lighting by gas, 
and eighty-four miscellaneous. Within the past few weeks the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has run a vestibule train of steam-heated 
Pullman sleeping cars between New York and Chicago, and this 
system of heating, having been proved satisfactory, will be applied 
at once to all the Pullman sleeping cars on that road. On the 
New York’ Central and Hudson River Railroad a similar train, 
heated by steam from the locomotive and hot water, has also been 
successfully run. The Erie Road is, too, it would appear, hard at 
work on the equipment of its rolling stock with safe heating sys- 
tems ; and now that the big trunk lines seem to have really taken 
up the task in earnest, the general casting out of the crematory car 
stove may hopefully be looked for before next winter. 





WE are informed that the National Accident Society of this city 
is endeavoring to make arrangements to insure the members 
of the Buffalo Fire Department, and in order to secure them is 
offering them special inducements. The National is not a com- 
pany that we can recommend to the firemen. It is conducted 
upon the assessment principle, and its management has not brought 
it thus far to such a degree of success as promises to make it a 
permanent institution. There is behind this company what is 
called a guarantee company, which promises to pay its expenses 
and take most of the profits. The guarantee company became 
dissatisfied with the management some time ago and refused to 
make advances for its expenses, and, as a consequence, it sus- 
tained a good deal of pecuniary embarrassment, and notes given 
in payment for its ordinary bills were allowed to go to protest. 
We are informed that the same company undertook to insure 
the firemen of Allegheny, and having made trouble about pay- 
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ing some legitimate claim, incurred the righteous indignation of 
the firemen of that city. While there is no question that fire- 
men ought to be provided with accident insurance, they should 
be very careful to secure their policies in a company of recog- 
nized standing, whose management is such as to commend it to 
the public, and that will be sure to pay its just losses when 
any arise. It would be a very unsatisfactory thing for the fire- 
men in any department to have paid out their money for acci- 
dent insurance, and when they came to demand the benefits 
they had contracted for to find that they were not forthcoming. 
There are plenty of companies of established reputation with 
whom contracts can be made for indemnity for accidents that 
are entirely trustworthy, and whose prompt payment of claims 
entitles them to entire confidence. 





ELSEWHERE we print a communication, addressed to the presi- 
dent of the United States Senate, signed by Henry D. Lyman, 
vice-president of the American Surety Company, relative to the 
pending extradition treaty between this country and Great Britain. 
Such a treaty was agreed to between Minister Phelps and the Earl 
of Roseberry in June, 1886, and was presented to the Senate for 
ratification, and is now in the hands of one of the committees of 
that body. It is proposed by this treaty to amend the present 
extradition law, so as to include persons who are charged with 
crimes not enumerated in the existing treaty, such as manslaughter, 
burglarly, embezzlement, etc. The recent flight from this country 
of innumerable offenders against our laws, who have taken refuge 
in Canada, render it important that there shall be such amendments 
made to the laws as will permit of their being brought back and 
subjected to trial where the offenses were committed. The 
American colony of boodlers in Canada has become a by-word 
throughout the world, and we are convinced that the citizens of 
that country have no sympathy with them, or desire that they 
should continue their residence among them. They can have no 
wish to become a sort of penal colony annex to the United States. 
Under the existing treaty it is impossible to reach this class of 
offenders and, as the vice-president of the American Surety Com- 
pany clearly shows, the fact that criminals can cheat and rob with 
impunity is a standing temptation for the commission of crime by 
persons holding positions of trust in this country. It is certainly to 
be hoped that the Senate will take action upon the matter at the 
present session. 





WE give up considerable space this week to a presentation of 
the case of J. H. Goodsell against the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. While this can scarcely be called insurance news, yet 
the fact that Mr. Goodsell was the founder of THe SpecraTor, is 
one of its present owners, and by reason thereof is widely known 
among insurance men, we give this prominence to the case that has 
caused a good deal of interest, and has brought to us a large num- 
ber of inquiries from underwriters and others. Mr. Goodsell is 
now in Europe, where he took his family on account of the health 
of adaughter. In consequence of the decision rendered last week by 
the General Term of the Superior Court, the impression has gone 
abroad that this suit had been determined adversely to Mr. Good- 
sell’s interests and was final, which is not true. It simply means 
that the case must go to the Court of Appeals, which would have 
been the result of any decision the General Term could have 
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made. This case has been in the courts for nearly five years, ex- 
Judge Spencer, a referee, having found that Mr. Goodsell was 
entitled to something over $220,000 damages for breach of con- 
tract ; this was appealed to the General Term and was ordered to 
a new trial, for the reason that ‘the damages were believed to be 
excessive ; a trial was had by a jury, which resulted in a verdict in 
favor of the plaintiff for $250,000. This being appealed to the 
General Term again, in an opinion written by Judge Ingraham, the 
case is ordered to a new trial on the ground that there had been 
no breach of contract. From this decision an appeal will be 
taken. Even the casual reader of the summary of the case which 
we present will see how utterly inconsistent with the facts and with 
the previous decisions is the finding of Judge Ingraham. That he 
should have so decided probably was not a surprise to the West 
ern Union Telegraph Company, nor to Mr. Goodsell, but that 
Judge Freedman should have concurred, after his participation in 
the previous decision of the General Term, is somewhat astonishing. 





Tue disastrous explosion of naphtha at Rochester, N. Y., last 
Thursday, is undoubtedly the most remarkable occurrence of 
the kind on record. At present writing three or more lives are 
positively known to have been lost and the injured number 
twenty-five or thirty, while the damage to property is es- 
timated at anywhere between $300,000 and $600,000. The 
cause of the disaster was a break in the pipe line of the Vacuum 
Oil Company, running to the Municipal gas-works, which allowed 
about 15,000 gallons of naphtha to escape into the largest sewer in 
the city, emptying into the Genesee river, directly beneath three 
large flour mills. From this main sewer the naphtha spread through 
the whole sewerage system in the neighborhood. Finally the gas 
was ignited by the lantern of a mill laborer, and a tremendous ex- 
plosion followed, completely demolishing one of the mills, a four- 
story stone structure, and firing the ruins and two adjoining mills, 
which were consumed. Following this first great explosion, and 
when the streets had become filled with crowds of spectators, 
numerous minor explosions occurred along the lines of the different 
sewers, tearing up the pavement, blowing off manhole covers and 
scattering stones and earth in all directions, and causing a general 
panic in the streets. It was five hours before the fire department 
gained control of the flames. In the ruins of the mill first wrecked 
was found thé body of one man, a second died of his injuries in a 
few hours, several more were so badly injured that their lives are 
despaired of, and five others were at last accounts missing and sup- 
posed to be buried in the wreck. Most of those injured were 
persons in the street who were struck by flying paving stones. The 
total loss by the explosion, fire and water on buildings and stock, 
is estimated at $300,000, while the cost of rebuilding the damaged 
sewers is put at nearly as much more. There is likely to 
follow protracted litigation from this unusual fire. The insur- 
ance companies interested in the mills will, doubtless, pay the 
losses promptly, but will be likely to look to the Vacuum 
Company, which is understood to be an adjunct of the Standard 
Oil Company, through whose negligence the accident occurred, for 
redress. In a case that occurred at New Brunswick, a train of oil 
cars was thrown from the track through the negligence of employees 
of the railroad; the oil taking fire communicated to adjoining prop- 
erty, which was destroyed, involving the insurance companies in 
heavy losses. They paid the claims promptly, but brought suit 
against the railroad company, and eventually recovered the greater 
part, at least, of the amount they had been called upon to pay. 
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The disaster at Rochester appears to have been occasioned by the 
incompetent manner in which the pipe line was laid, and if this 
can be shown, of course the companies will be liable. 





MENTION was recently made in these columns of the fact that 
there was less demand than formerly for surplus insurance, and that 
those brokers who had paid $200 each for the privilege of placing 
surplus lines in unauthorized companies had not gathered so rich a 
harvest as they had anticipated. Indeed, some of them have 
found so little profit in it that they have declined to renew their 
licenses. This special brokerage law has never been regarded with 
particular favor, but rather as an abortive attempt on the part of the 
legislature to legalize an unlawful business. One reason for the 
falling off in the surplus line brokerage is found in the additional 
insurance capital that has become available during the past two 
years by reason of the organization of new companies or the ad- 
mission of old ones. We present herewith a statement showing 
the fluctuations in this respect : 


CoMPANIES ORGANIZED SINCE DECEMBER 31, 1885. 


Name and Location of Company. Capital. 
DG PI, FIOR D OI ec verte icc sen sescnieczesiess te $200,000 
I, SOO POUR ooiecss vices dseiernnsevssseus'se'e 500,000 
EE UE POE ig va cel eo breebwecasiewisvceiee sve eeees 1,000,000 
Alliance Insurance Association, New York..........++..+- 200,000 
PE NE PRON CINOE ose. 6d ce ssdseceeienicseessveses 200,000 
Re rile calchc Sage nts eee euane sca eenea eas ea $2, 100,000 


CoMPANIES OF OTHER STATES AND COUNTRIES ADMITTED SINCE DE- 
CEMBER 31, 1885. 











Name and Location of Company. Capital. 

i, CN, iain vndc viede sande ieee euseenveunsae $200,000 
i cc cackewsenes 4a aeesesedhes 8éaneS 250,000 
Se Oc care wane acide aaa u-dweueeelne ous 300,000 
Grntes State, Portemouth, N. H.........cccccusvevccese eveane 200,000 
PE ENN, 20s Biss eiswcvwccccwsicseuceedceses 250,000 
I, SUOOD so Sica So :ce ss ano.8s0050 6+ 00 desec reviews 300,000 
Mechanics and Traders, New Orleans, La................ 375,000 
Sun Mutual, New Orleans, La......... SAE Se ret en eee 500,000 
Factors and Traders, New Orleans, La...........sceeceeee 700,000 
Packers and Provision Dealers, Chicago, Ill.............+++ 250,000 
Angio-Nevada, San Francisco, Cal..........cccescsccccces 2,000,000 
ND SN SOI 6 5.8 occ cod seN6 O8er ce ewSdccsdesces 200,000 
PO RN BB 6.65066 sive s tes ehee wien eeens 250,000 
eps, HOMOGE, TEAS... « .06seccccscccscsevese Cee 557,200 
Fidelity F. and M., Cincinnati, O............. ibe duswaneks 200,000 
Grand Rapids, Grand Rapids, Mich...........sseeeseeees 200,000 
IS WEN 6s. dlcnanccccecsedesekeanis bese use 300,000 

ed dricdia inten de sdeabetncuawss Wutaeteeteaxes $6,932,200 
CoMPANIES WITHDRAWN OR CEASED Dotnc BUSINESS SINCE DECEMBER 

31, 1885. 

Name and Location of Company. Capital. 
OR are ee errr tse $500,000 
PE, FOU BOER coset ccrtncesesevevieressesesesces 200,000 
PN ovccccoss Catuhesers eserbeveesavedeeess 557.200 
eGR ye, Week ye, N.Y. ccccccciccsccsececccccssessoees 153,000 
DN, PIO BOE obi sc eccs verse veseeseesevcesacesese 350,000 
American Exchange, New York... .... cccccccccccccccccecs 200,000 
TRSCNONTOR, BOOGIE, TE. Fo cecciccoccccccsonssccoscensees 250,000 
NT TS soci w b.on-54 ose eds 64500 0s bees viewers ewe 250,000 
NG, URIS Si. D Seis ess eeen Aeevede exdrovds 200,000 

UE sa nceceatedunepenes. ¥eee pkbeccssiwsevevegesssss $2,660,200 
* Readmitted January 3, 1887, to transact business of fire insurance only, 
RECAPITULATION. 
Amount of new capital represented.............0+-eeeee- $9,032,200 
MemOUat SE Capel WHEIRWES 66.60 eisc ciccccccvevcscvceés 2,660,200 
HOt QMS Cf HOW CaPital.... 0c cccoscccsesepessccegeves $6,372,000 


No account is here made of the capital of those numerous com- 
panies which, while not admitted to do business in the State, ac- 
cept such as is sent to them direct by propertyowners or brokers, 
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the policies being issued at the home office. Most of these com. 
panies are in good standing in their own States, have good 
financial backing, and pay their losses with commendable prompt- 
ness, thus making available a large amount of insurance capital of 
which no mention is made in the official reports. There are other 
underground companies, however, that are wholly untrustworthy, 
whose policies are frequently found when losses occur, upon which 
the claimant can realize nothing. The legislature has not yet 
found it practicable to dictate to propertyowners regarding their 
insurance, but the insurance department ought at least to take 
vigorcus steps to exclude the wildcats. Indeed, it was mainly for 
this purpose that insurance departments were originally created, 
and when they succeed in protecting the public from insurance 
frauds and swindlers, they have fulfilled their mission. 





WE print in another column a letter addressed by Commissioner 
Bucklin of Rhode Island to E. B. Harper, president of the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association, giving his impressions regarding the 
affairs of the company after having completed his recent examina- 
tion of it. He says that he was assisted in this examination by 
Commissioners Cheek of Wisconsin and Shandrew of Minnesota, 
leaving the inference that those gentlemen are as well satisfied with 
its condition as he expresses himself to be in his letter. He states 
that every facility was accorded him for making the examination, 
and that he found everything in a highly commendable condition. 
His letter is frank and laudatory of the management of the 
association. No doubt Commissioner Bucklin will be censured 
considerably by those journals whose abuse of the Mutual Re- 
serve constitutes a large portion of their stock in trade, because 
he has given so cordial an indorsement of the system pursued 
in the management of the affairs of this association. In view 
of the extremely vigorous attacks that have been made recently 
upon the Mutual Reserve by insurance journals, Commissioner 
Bucklin, no doubt, felt that it was both right and just that 
the company should have the benefit of his examination in order 
that it might set forth his official opinion, as opposed to the 
opinions of those who are naturally prejudiced against the asso- 
ciation, and are not in a position to obtain the definite knowl- 
edge which Commissioner Bucklin obtained so readily. Had 
his report been adverse to the company, the hostile press would 
have taken every advantage of it, and we submit that, inas- 
much as it is favorable to the management, they ought in all justice 
and fairness to give as much prominence to it as they have given 
to the attacks made upon this company. Commissioner Bucklin, 
it will be observed, says nothing as to the system of insurance 
practiced by the Mutual Reserve ; he neither indorses nor does he 
condemn the assessment system, but, accepting it as a legalized 
system of life insurance that is here, and that is being pushed with 
vigor, he leaves it to work out its own salvation, and confines him- 
self exclusively to commenting upon the manner in which the 
revenue of the company is disposed of, and the methods employed 
by them in keeping correct accounts of their large volume of busi- 
ness. It is mainly upon the point of management that this com. 
pany has been attacked, and, as a rule, it is the weak point in 
assessment companies, in addition to any inherent weakness in the 
system itself. We have every reason to believe that Commissioners 
Shandrew and Cheek were impressed quite as favorably with the 
methods of the company as Commissioner Bucklin, and that their 
reports, when completed, will be fully as much in favor of its busi- 
ness methods. 
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Ir is customary with business men at the close of the year to balance 
their accounts and ascertain what their enterprises yielded them during 
the year that has passed, and under what conditions they enter upon the 
new one. A gentleman said to us recently: ‘“‘I was going over some 
papers at home the other night and came across my receipts for premiums 
for life insurance. As my expenses for the year had been pretty heavy, 
I said to my wife that I thought I would cut off that expense for the com- 
ing year by dropping the insurance. She asked : ‘Suppose you had died 
during the year, would the policies have been paid? ‘Of course they 
would,’ I replied. ‘ You say you lost money in your business,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘and if you had died, your affairs would have been complicated. 
What would have become of the children and me if there had been no 
life insurance? For myself,’ she went on, ‘Ido not care. I could get 
along alone well enough. But how could I feed, clothe and educate our 
four children, and fit them to take the position in life you hope to have 
them occupy? While you live I have confidence in your ability to pro- 
vide for us, but it is the idea of your dying suddenly that appals me 
every time I think of it. You have paid considerable during the year for 
premiums, but I thank God, for our children’s sake, that you were in- 
sured. I can economize in other directions, but cannot consent to have 
you sacrifice your life insurance.’ Well, the result is those premiums 
will be paid this year and as long asI live. They may figure as an ex- 
pense, but the consolation they bring to my wife more than compensates.” 


* * * * 


A GREAT deal of smoke always indicates some fire, and there has been 
so much smoke about the companies that have recently gone out of busi- 
ness that no one was much surprised when their retirement was 
announced. Rumor was persistently busy with the names, both of the 
Mechanics and Montauk last summer, but the officers of these companies 
made such emphatic denials at the time that their retirement had been 
considered that it had almost been forgotten until within the present 
month, when the talk was again frequent. 


* * * * 


Tue Brooklyn companies have had phenomenally hard luck of recent 
years, and there are but few companies left from the city of churches, Of 
these the two leaders have been very prominently before the country this 
year. The Williamsburgh City has made itself conspicuous by its course 
in breaking up the compact, and the Phenix has equally distinguished 
itself by the startling exposure of its condition. The Williamsburgh 
City stands in a measure above criticism, as it is one of the few compa- 
nies that can report a profitable year up to date. Even in the Metropol- 
itan district, which has been so destructive this year to companies, big 
and little, this redoubtable company claims to have made money this 
year..— 

x“ * * * 

OF the other companies, besides those which have already stopped, that 
have been subject of discussion, it is greatly hoped by their friends that 
they will be able to pull through. In the case of the most prominent of 
these, the difficulty seems to be rather in a difference of opinion between 
the officers of the company and the insurance department as to the value 
of certain securities, than in a disastrous loss slate. This company has 
made a splendid fight during the past few years, and would be greatly 
missed if it had to wind up. Asis the case with all leading companies, 
the plant, good will and general business of this company are far too 
valuable to give up. 


* * * * 


THERE are indications that the hold of a leading firm of brokers upon 
an equally leading English company, which has been matter of notoriety 
for years past, is not so strong as it was formerly. Indeed, an American 
company seems to have supplanted the English company to a large de- 
gree in the affections of these brokers, It is a friendship which is not un- 
likely to cool off before many years have past, but in the meantime will 
involve very active relations while the intimacy exists, although how 
profitable the relations will be to the company they will know better after 
a few years have passed. 


* * * * 


TuereE has been for along time an amusing spectacle on lower Wall 
A well-known English company is permanently domiciled in a 


street, 
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fine building, where it is well known to all business men down-town, 
There is an equally prominent American company of the same name 
which is located on Broadway, but has a branch office next door to the 
English company, and has a large sign obviously designed to catch the 
unwary seeker for the English company. The effect is probably not 
material on the English company’s business, and indeed it may be that 
there was no design, but simply coincidence, in the juxtaposition of names, 
but the whole thing seems to savor a trifle of the methods of Bowery 
clothing houses. 


* * * * 


Tue German-American Insurance Company takes the palm this year in 
the matter of an artistic calendar for limited distribution. The calendar, 
being one distinctly intended as a gift rather than an advertisement, very 
properly bears no suggestion on its face that it comes from an insurance 
company. The suggestion of the three fates is a highly appropriate one 
just now in the fire insurance business, and one can not but feel, in look- 
ing at the calendar, that there must have been intended an ironical refer- 
ence to the Clinton Fire Insurance Company, whose thread of life the 
German-American has just cut. 


* * * * 
. 


OF all the heavy losers in this city and vicinity this year, some of the 
English companies have probably suffered the worst. The net loss over 
all receipts in New York has been very large in the aggregate. There 
is, undoubtedly, quite a number of companies whose local losses have 
exceeded their receipts by amounts which it would require six figures to 
express. 

* * * * 


THE question is often asked why companies remain in New York if it 
is so unprofitable. The answer is easy. In the first place, New York is 
not an unprofitable field asa whole. The last year has been fearfully so, 
as everybody knows, but 1886 was very good, and except in the last two 
months of 1886, rates were not materially different from what they are 
now. In the next place, it is useful and valuable for any agency company 
to be represented in the Metropolis for many reasons, Indeed, no com- 
pany that does not wish to carry a distinctly provincial character can 
afford not to be in New York ; and if there is any one element more ou 
of place than another in fire insurance business, it is provincialism. 


* * * * 


Goop-Bye 1887. You have served the insurance companies very badly, 
but you are fast leaving them. Don’t bestow any farewell blows as you 
go, as some of your predecessors have done. You have but three days 
more tomake arecord in. Draw it mild and don’t give us any more 
cause to wish that you had been skipped from the calendar. And now 
welcome to 1888. May it be a year of complete harmony, big rates, low 
commissions and light losses. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 





COTTON. 
(To THE EpIToR oF THE SPECTATOR.] 


The big cotton fire at Greenville, Tex., which occurred in November, 
destroying over 2500 bales of cotton, a valuable compress, cars on rail- 
way track adjoining, etc., causing a loss estimated at $200,000, disclosed 
the fact that the bulk of the ifisurance thereon was carried by guerillas 
and rate-cutters—by both authorized and unauthorized companies—the 
marine companies also coming in fora good share of the pie. One of 
these companies—by the way, a very prominent Britisher—was exceed- 
ingly greedy on this occasion, as from reliable reports it had lines to the 
extent of $70,000 on both cotton and compress. It is presumable, how- 


‘ever, that this amount was reinsured to some extent. 


The marine policies floating around loose over Texas railroads, com- 
presses, platforms and the like have evidently had a lively time of it thus 
far this season—reminding one at times of a fish out of water. It is to be 
hoped that the odor of burned cottqn will yet prove a stench in the nos- 
trils of those ambitious companies, both fire and marine, that have 
captured so much of the cotton business of Texas for several years past 
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at cut rates, thus diverting it from legitimate channels. The best efforts 
of the various local boards towards securing proper safeguards and regu- 
lations, as well as adequate rates, while this inflammable staple is being 
handled at compresses and warehouses, often go for nothing, for the rea- 
son that some of those ambitious companies will come along and scoop 
the entire risk, upsetting all established rates and regulations, as well as 
the poor local agent for his pains. 

The fire losses reported during this season on cotton, in whatever 
shape, in the Southwest, embracing Texas, either while in warehouse, 
yard, in transit or in the gin-house being prepared for market, have been 
unusually large. Unfortunately for the producer, very few of the gins or 
the cotton therein have been insured, principally on account of the high 
rate asked. However, those companies writing cotton gins in this State 
for several years past have uniformly lost money on such business, even 
at a nine and ten per cent annual rate, 

The whole mode of conducting and insuring such property and cotton 
generally would now seem to require some practical reform. Undoubt- 
edly nearly everybody loses considerable from fire from year to year, from 
the farmer who produces the staple, which is his principal support, to 
the insurance company underwriting it. The writer, from a long ex- 
perience and residence in the South, is convinced that carelessness 
accounts for at least fifty per®ent of all such fires. Take the average gin 
worked by steam, and, though costly and well-appointed machinery be 
used, yet the whole construction of the frame building sheltering it, and 
the facilities for extinguishing fire, are radically defective—in many in- 
stances the structures are veritable fire traps; and yet, strange to say, it 
is difficult to convince the ginowner of these facts, whether he is insured 
or not. 

Then travel over this, the empire State of the South, and behold the 
manner in which the 1,200,000 bales annually produced within her borders 
are handled on railroads, in compresses, yards and like places—and it is no 
worse in Texas than in other Southern States. One might then conclude 
that there was not so much mystery after all regarding the origin of cotton 
fires. 

Of course, in, many instances the proper care and forethought are mani- 
fested, and fire extinguishing facilities and watchmen are duly provided, 
but such are exceptions to the general rule. Too often Providence and 
an insurance policy are relied on, MUSTANG. 

Paris, TEx., December 23. 








BRIEFS FROM CHICAGO. 


Down on the lake front, just at the foot of Peck court, an inclosure 
300 x 300 in extent has recently attracted attention. The inclosure 
marks the spot from which, eventually, the greater part of the city’s 
water supply will be derived. The tunnel, when complete, will extend 
eastward, from the lake front,four miles into the lake; another tunnel 
will be drifted westward until reaching Clinton street, near Polk. The 
lake tunnel will be eight feet two inches in the clear, and the other seven 
feet in the clear. A third drift, which will not be quite so deep as the 
others, will run due south, the objective point being the projected pump- 
ing works on the corner of Indiana avenue and Fourteenth street. It 
will take at least four years to finish the work, but, when complete, 
Chicago will be furnished with as fine a supply of water as any city ir 
the world. 

% * * 

A FIRE in the building owned by J. Lussum, an insurance broker for 
the past fifteen years, developed the fact that he carried no insurance, 
notwithstanding that the commission in his district was fifteen per cent. 


* * * 
Fire escapes and stand-pipes are now receiving their first inspection. 
A reduction in rate is allowed for standari equipment of these stand- 
pipes, but they should receive proper inspection and care to be classified 


as standard. 
% ” x 


THE eighty per cent coinsurance clause will hereafter apply to packing 
houses in the city as well as at the stock yards. 


It is understood that the 
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Union will also apply the eighty per cent coinsurance clause on this class 
of risks to accepted cities in the future. 
x % * 


THE local firm of Wm. C. Magill & Co. has been changed to Magill & 
Eastman, with offices at the original location, No. 204 La Salle street. 


* * * 


Tue members of Fire Insurance Patrol Company No. 1 recently saved 
one life. It was that of a female monkey, who is now enrolled as a 
regular member of this service. The members are highly pleased with 
the new addition. 

® x oa 

IT is rumored that R. A. Waller & Co., the well-known local insurance 

agents, will add H. W. Marsh to the membership of their firm. 


* * * 


THE many friends of John Sully, inspector of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York, will be grieved to learn of the death of his wife, 
which occurred recently at Cambridge. Mr. Sully was in Kansas at the 
time. 

* * x 

Levi A, ForesTER, who joined the fire department in February, 186s, 
died December 24, aged fifty-six years. He left a clear record, having no 
marks opposite his name on the department books. He was engineer of 
Engine Company No. 36. 

x ~ x 

In town last week were Mr. Miller of Cincinnati, O. R. Looker of the 

Michigan Mutual Life, and C, E. W. Chambers and W. P. Stewart of 


New York. 
x * x 
N. B. Jones, special agent of the American Fire of Philadelphia for 
the State of Michigan, has been visiting the Western department of the 


company. 
x x * 

JupGe Cary, Western manager of the German-American, has returned 
from New York. 

* * * 

A TRIAL test of the new fire pumps recently placed in the fire boat 
Chicago (formerly the Alley), took place on Tuesday of last week at slip 
‘*A” in the lumber district, before Mayor Roche and Chiefs Swenie, 
Petrie and Meyers. Four two-inch streams, out of fifty-foot leads of hose 
and ring nozzles, were thrown an average of about 225 feet, the furthest 
reaching 260 feet ; two two-inch streams, with same lead and nozzles, 
were thrown an average of about 250 feet, the further 275 feet. The “ Chi- 
cago” fire boat has during the past six weeks undergone a general over- 
hauling, having been given new deck timbers, new deck and cabin-house, 
repairs to boiler and entirely new fire pumps, the last being furnished by 
Charles Elmers. Mayor Roche and the chiefs expressed themselves as 
highly pleased with the performance of the boat. Another trial was 
planned to take place at South Chicago, which will be covered by the 
boat. When the Chicago undergoes the finishing touches, she will be 
placed in the lumber district, and the Geyser will be stationed at the foot 
of La Salle street, in the business district of the city. The two boats are 
a great improvement and additional protection to Chicago against fire. 
The Geyser can throw a four-inch stream 400 feet, and twenty-eight 
14-inch streams. D. W. S. 

Cuicaco, December 26. 


AFFAIRS IN CANADA. 





Tuis season of the year should be a happy and merry one, but this year 
it is not so with the average insurance manager, for the reckoning time is 
near at hand when figures must be given and results shown. Every effort is 
now made to show a profit for the year, but with many it will be impossible 
to show one dollar to the good. December, however, so far has not been a 
bad month, notwithstanding the fires at St. Stephen, N. B., and Birtle, Man. 
Winnipeg reports a $100,000 fire with no insurance, and Dartmouth, N. 
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S., one of $60,000 with $6000 insurance. Too bad that there are not 


more of the same kind. 
* * 


WESTERN ONTARIO has been a good deal “ torn up,” financially speak- 
ing, lately, and several large failures, including two banks, have occurred. 
The poor state of business has not yet produced any large fires, but, as 
the two usually go together, we live in fear of a ‘‘ boom.” 

* x * 

R. WiLson Smirtu, editor of The Insurance and Finance Chronicle, has 
appeared on the streets again, having recovered from a painful illness, to 
which the delay in the December number is owing. 

* # * 

Tue daily papers state that the officials of the defunct Continental Life 
are either in Canada or expected here soon, but inquiry at the various 
‘*homes for refugees” fails to find them in this city. We have so many 
gentlemen of that class here now, that if they were all to become subjects 
of the Queen and be made voters, it would be extremely hard to obtain 
a majority for annexation. 

* x * 

Carns of invitation have been issued by the directors and management 
for the annual dinner of the Glasgow and London Insurance Company, 
which will take place on the 2gth inst. at the Windsor Hotel, and is given 
to the agents that they may meet and exchange ideas. 

» x % 

THE provincial tax collected by Quebec from all the companies amounts 
to about $18,000. The companies are now considering some plan by 
which they may recoup themselves, and, of course, an advance of rates 
will be the result. But where shall they be advanced? That is the 
question. This city and Quebec have been lately advanced for other 
reasons, and might not, probably would not, stand another raise, but 
there are several companies who do no business in the province outside 
of these cities, and they will not be reimbursed by increasing the rates in 
thecountry. What then is to be done? 


* * * 


Tue Manufacturers Life Insurance Company of this city has received 
and paid its first death claim, $7000, and, singularly enough, it was upon 
its first agent, Andrew Wilson, of the firm of Wilson & Morrison, -Peter- 
boro, Ont. This company has béen in existence but a few months, but 
claims to be getting a fair and profitable business. 


* * * 


GERALD E, HArt, manager of the Citizens of this city, has recovered 

from his recent sickness and is at his office again. 
% x” % 

THE investigation of our fire department resulted just as I wrote you 
that it would; viz.,in nothing. The great excitement here now is over 
the accusation brought against some of our detectives and city police of 
being mixed up in a wholesale attempt to rob everyone in Montreal, and 
carry off everything worth stealing. One of the arrested detectives has 
been accused of firing a house that belonged to someone else, and then, 
in some unexplained manner, getting hold of the $6000 insurance money, 
It’s quite evident that all the boodlers are not Americans, 


MONTREAL, December 22. Day. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Embezzlers in Canada. 


Tue following letter was addressed to the president of the United States 
Senate by Henry D. Lyman, vice-president of the American Surety Com- 
pany. It will be interesting reading for the American colonists in Canada : 


THE AMERICAN SuRETY COMPANY, 160 BROADWAY, 
New York, December 12, 1887. 


The Presidtnt of the Senate: 

On the 25th day of June, 1886, a convention was signed at London by 
Minister Phelps on the part of the United States, and the Earl of Rose- 
berry on the part of her Majesty’s government, extending the provisions 
of the roth article of the existing convention of August 9, 1842, relative 
to the extradition of persons charged with certain crimes, so as to include 
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manslaughter, burglary, embezzlement, etc., and this convention was 
submitted for ratification after nine years of persistent efforts by various 
representatives of the two governments to come to an agreement touch- 
ing the scope of such an instrument. It is understood that the said con- 
vention is now before the committee on the judiciary or the committee 
on foreign relations of the United States Senate ; and with the purpose of 
submitting a few observations touching the urgent need of this conven- 
tion, together with brief statistics relating to embezzlements within a 
recent period of time, I now address you. 

The frequency of defalcations by trusted employees of banks, railway, 
express and manufacturing corporations, to say nothing of persons em- 
ployed in positions of public and private trusts, followed by an imme- 
diate flight to Canada, Is evidence that the proposed convention should 
receive early, and it is hoped favorable consideration. The provinces of 
Canada, stretching, as they now do, continuously over a longer area from 
east to west than the United States, and being contiguous thereto, afford, 
with increasing railroad facilities and under the convention now in force, 
many places of refuge so close to our own borders that in nearly every 
instance an embezzler can reach the Dominion almost before his crime is 
discovered, or at least before any proper legal steps can be taken to effect 
his capture in the United States. Success in escaping apprehension in our 
own territory has become so common that the details cf each embezzle- 
ment and flight, published as news simultaneously in hundreds of news- 
papers throughout the country, serve principally to inform persons in 
positions of trust that they may steal with comparative safety, and the 
Suggestion almost unconsciously grows that if small fortunes can be 
stolen with impunity, and can be used for comfortable support in a 
foreign country, the pecuniary benefits outweigh the self-inflicted punish- 
ment of expatriation. This process of education takes a more effective 
form in some newspaper accounts of embezzlements by reason of .the 
usual facetious treatment of the cases in displayed headlines, such as the 
following for an example : ‘‘ $25,000—Cashier—Canada.” The arrange- 
ment of the figures and words express the subject briefly, and indicate 
by the jocular method employed that the public mind from previous ex- 
perience is prepared, and will understand the whole case without further 
elaboration. 

There is a statute in Canada (32 and 33 Vic., chap. 21, sec, 112) de- 
signed to punish persons who take refuge in the Dominion with property, 
etc., embezzled. It is as follows: 

If any person brings into Canada or has in his possession therein any 
property stolen, embezzled, converted or obtained by fraud or false pre- 
tenses in any other country, in such manner that the stealing, embezzling, 
converting or obtaining it in like manner in Canada would by the laws 
of Canada be a felony or misdemeanor ; then the bringing such property 
into Canada or the having it in possession therein, knowing it to have 
been so stolen, embezzled or converted or unlawfully obtained, shall be 
an offense of the same nature and punishable in like manner as if the 
stealing, embezzling, converting or unlawfully obtaining such property 
had taken place in Canada ; and such person may be tried and convicted 
in any district, county or place in Canada, into or in which he brings 
such property or has it in possession. 


This law is practically inoperative, as it is almost impossible to prove 
the taking of stolen property into the Dominion, and when money is em- 
bezzled and carried into Canada, even if it be United States money and 
found upon the person of the fugitive, in a total even approximating the 
amount embezzled, it is impossible in most cases to identify it with that 
degree of certainty which the law requires to insure conviction. 

The American Surety Company of New York is surety upon bonds of 
bank officers and employees, railroad and express agents, treasurers of 
corporations and others in positions of trust throughout the United States 
and Canada, and therefore has more direct interest in the ratification of 
the proposed convention than any other institution in the United States, 
The company maintains a large force of operatives, exclusively for cases 
of defalcation, and makes a business of prosecuting, at large expense, 
embezzlers in the United States, under local laws, and in Canada as far 
as possible under the Dominion statute referred to, and also certain cases 
within the restrictions of the existing convention sought to be amended, 

I attach a partial list of embezzlers who have sought refuge within 
British territory, and particulars of estimated and actual amounts em- 
bezzled. Nearly all the offenses were committed since the proposed con- 
vention was signed, and the most of them within the past year, The 
American Surety Company was surety on the bonds of several of the per- 
sons named. Doubtless there are many more cases, the particulars of 
which have not been published, 
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The facts here submitted may, with information no doubt already in the 
possession of the Senate or the Department of State, be taken as proof 
that the situation existing under the convention of 1842 is a constant 
menace to the business interests of both countries, and particularly to the 
financial institutions of the United States. Very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, Henry D. LyMAn, Vice-President. 


[Mr. Lyman is unwilling to give the list of embezzlers that was enclosed 
in his letter, not desiring to give unnecessary annoyance to the friends of 
the persons implicated. The information is designed for the use of 
Congress, and furnishes an excellent argument for the ratification of the 
treaty referred to.—Editor THz SpecTaTor. ]} 





Goodsell against the Western Union Telegraph Company. 
A Correct History OF THIS IMPORTANT LITIGATION. 


Tue importance of this litigation and the imperfect and incomplete state- 
ments published by the various daily papers in announcing the recent de- 
cision of the General Term of the Superior Court, leads us to print a full 
statement of the origin and history of this important case. We are im- 
pelled to do this for the reason that Mr. Goodsell was the founder of THE 
SPECTATOR in 1868, has maintained his interest in it ever since, and from 
such connection has become generally known to all persons identified 
with the business of insurance, many of whom have manifested a lively 
interest in this litigation. 

Many years ago there was formed, and still exists, in the city of New 
York, what is known as the New York Associated Press. This was, and 
is, an association of newspapers or newspaper proprietors, seven in num- 
ber, and is to all intents and purposes a closecorporation. A few papers 
in each of the important cities throughout the country have been admitted 
to the exclusive privileges of this association. Very many newspapers 
were, for a long time, unable to obtain a news service from New York, 
and were published at a great disadvantage on account of the super- 
ior privileges secured to the Associated Press papers through their 
alliance with that association. This caused the formation of what 
was known as the American Press Association, some eighteen or twenty 
years ago. That organization supplied many non-Associated Press 
papers with news reports, but on account of defective and insufficient 
telegraphic facilities, the Associated Press having substantially the exclu- 
sive use of the Western Union wires, and on account of the depressed 
condition of business generally, about 1872 or 1873 it ceased to do 
business and went out of existence, At that time the principal part of 
its business was being done through the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph 
Company ; and that telegraph company deeming it inadvisable to have 
that branch of its business entirely abandoned, took up the news business 
on its own account and established for itself a news bureau and furnished 
to such papers as chose to take them, their news reports. This business 
was conducted for some time under the immediate management of Mr. 
Somerville, who has since become, and now is, the manager of the news 
department of the Western Union. 

During all the time spoken of, James H. Goodsell had been largely 
interested in the newspaper business, being one of the principal owners 
and managers of The New York Daily Graphic. His paper was a non- 
Associated Press paper, and had been a customer of the American Press 
Association and of the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Company. Mr. 
Goodsell had been an active coadjutor and adviser of Mr. Somerville in 
the conduct of the news bureau of the Atlantic and Pacific Company, and 
upon Mr. Somerville’s transfer to the Western Union Company, some 
time before the absorption of the Atlantic and Pacific by that company, 
Mr. Goodsell was induced by the Atlantic and Pacific Company to 
assume Mr. Somerville’s place, under the title which had theretofore 
been adopted by the Atlantic and Pacific Company, of “the National 
Associated Press, James H. Goodsell, president.” He became the active 
and sole manager of that business for the telegraph company, and under 
his management the business increased and prospered. After atime it 
became apparent that the Atlantic and Pacific Company was to be bought 
or absorbed by the Western Union. Before the final consummation of 


that scheme, the two companies were for some time acting in harmony, 
some of the leading officers of the Western Union being also officers of the 
Atlantic and Pacific. This was the condition of affairs at about the end of 
1880, when it was deemed best by the officers of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Company, after consultation with the officers of the Western Union, to 
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withdraw the telegraph company from the news business, and make a 
contract with some third party, to take the entire control, responsibility 
and management of that business, and to make a contract with such third 
party for a term of years for that purpose, and, in that manner, to provide 
for a continuance of that business and of the income derived from it by 
the telegraph company, but, at the same time, to relieve the company 
from its detailed and active management, and devolve that upon the 
contracting party. In pursuance of this policy, Mr. Goodsell was ap- 
proached and induced to enter into the contract which forms the basis of 
this litigation. The contract, in substance, provided : That Mr. Goodsell 
should furnish and send, over the wires of the Atlantic and Pacific Com- 
pany, news reports, to be supplied to such papers as he made contracts 
with, in such territory as was reached by the wires of the company ; that 
such reports should consist of, not to exceed an average of 6750 words 
per day, for which maximum service Mr. Goodsell became bound to pay 
to the telegraph company the sum of $5000 per month, or $60,000 a year, 
The telegraph company, through its agents in the various places where 
the reports were delivered to papers, was, by contract, to collect the 
sums to be paid for the reports so furnished, to keep an accurate and 
correct account of such collections, to render monthly statements of the 
same to Mr. Goodsell, and to pay over to him, on or before the fifteenth 
day of each month, any and al! sums so collected over and above the 
amount which was agreed to be paid for the telegraphic service. That 
amount was to be retained by the telegraph company out of such collec- 
tions. The contract also provided for an allowance in case the service 
was less than 6750 words per day, and also the rates to be charged by 
the telegraph company in case the service exceeded that amount or num- 
ber of words. It was expressly agreed by the contract that it should 
continue in force for ten years from its date. 

For a short time the service was performed by the Atlantic and Pacific 
Company, and the contract carried out substantially. In March, 188r, 
the final absorption of the Atlantic and Pacific Company by the Western 
Union was consummated, and the Western Union Company thereafter 
undertook to perform the services provided for by the contract and the 
business went on for more than a year, Mr. Goodsell furnishing the re- 
ports and the company sending them, making collections from the vari- 
ous papers receiving the reports, and paying Mr. Goodsell certain sums 
of money from month to month. But the Western Union Company 
never, from first to last, rendered to Mr. Goodsell any monthly statement 
of collections, and never fully paid him the balance due upon any month’s 
collections. Never, in fact, rendered him any account or statement, or 
made any settlement with him from beginning to end of the business, 
although often requested so todo. Notwithstanding this, Mr. Goodsell 
managed to get from the company sufficient payments on account to carry 
the business along and make a large profit, and before the end of the year 
it had become apparent that Mr. Goodsell was building up a very large 
business and that he had a very valuable contract. This also attracted 
the attention of the New York Associated Press papers to such an extent 
that they began to clamor against what had become a formidable rival in 
the business of furnishing news reports. The rates at which Mr, Good- 
sell was allowed to send reports under his contract were, in fact, much 
lower and more favorable than those imposed upon the New York Asso- 
ciated Press, and they vigorously complained to the Western Union 
Company and demanded that the Goodsell contract should be rescinded 
or annulled in some way and his rates raised to the rates paid by their 
association, or that their rates should be reduced to those provided for by 
his contract. Of course, the Western Union would not adopt the latter 
alternative, and towards the close of the year 1881 it began to be de- 
veloped by the officers of the Western Union to Mr. Goodsell that the 
Western Union Company would not much longer carry out his contract, 
but that they would yield to the demand of the Associated Press and 
compel him to pay the higher rates paid by the Associated Press, or 
entirely cut off his business. This resulted in positive action by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Western Union on the 25th of January, 1882, as 
follows: ‘‘Mr. Gould, from the committee to negotiate with the New 
York Associated Press, reported that he had had an interview with Mr. 
Brooks and Mr. Hueston, and that they had agreed upon an exclusive 
contract for ten years, the Western Union Company to charge all other 
press associations the same rates as they charged the Associated Press. 
It was thereupon Resolved, That this company charge the National 
Associated Press the same rates as it charges the New York Associated 
Press for like service to the same places.” 

It was not until March 11, however, that the substance of this 
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action was communicated to Mr. Goodsell by President Green in 
a letter of that date, which letter emphatically notified him of 
the action of the committee, and that the company from that time 
forth would charge him for transmission of his press reports the 
same rates charged for other combination press reports, and that 
unless such charge was paid, or secured to be paid “to the company, 
the service would be discontinued. The letter concluded as follows: 
‘* The committee feel that you cannot regard this as short notice, since 
our free discussion of the subject for three months past has given you 
ample notice that it was our purpose and intention to increase the rate 
for your reports to that paid us by other customers for like service, and 
the committee feel that a decisive step in this direction has been already 
too long postponed.” From that time the volume of the reports sent by 
Mr, Goodsell was reduced to 5000 words. This letter was supplemented 
by another of March 24, 1882, and in which the specific terms imposed by 
the company as a condition of further service were expressed. This letter 
was sent in duplicate to Mr. Goodsell, and he was requested to sign one 
of the duplicates and return it to the company as the contract under 
which they were in future to act. This Mr. Goodsell refused todo, This 
letter was followed by another from the general manager, General Eck- 
ert, dated May ro, 1882, which was as follows : 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
New York, May 10, 1882. 


J. H. Goopsk., President National Associated Press, 

Dear Str: In accordance with our various interviews since President 
Green’s letter to you of March 24, I send you the accompanying schedule 
of places to which we will transmit and deliver your reports in future 
upon the terms and conditions named in that letter. 

The reports now being sent to Newark and Paterson will be discon- 
tinued at the end of this week. 

I also inclose a schedule of tolls to be charged on your incoming mat- 
ter to New York city since March 11, as also provided in the letter above 
referred to. Very truly yours, 

Tuomas T, EcKERT, 
General Manager. 


Mr. Goodsell was naturally anxious, if possible, to prevent the entire 
destruction of his business, and to make some arrangement with the tele- 
graph company, which would enable him to carry it on, even though the 
company absolutely repudiated the contract which he held. Soon after 
receiving the last above-mentioned letter, Mr. Goodsell informed Mr. 
Van Horn, the vice-president of the Western Union, that the rates pre- 
scribed were so high as to be absolutely prohibitory, and that he was 
entirely satisfied that the action of the telegraph company would compel 
him to abandon the business, as it would be impossible for him to con- 
duct it in compliance with the terms which had been imposed, and that, 
unless the company receded, he should be compelled to stop business, 
and in that event he should sue the company for $600,000 damages for 
breach of his contract. He afterwards said substantially the same thing 
to President Green, but it was arranged between him and President 
Green that, before he should take such action, he should send out 
a circular to his various customers with a view of finding out whether 
or not they would submit to an increase in the rates charged them for 
their news reports, which would enable Goodsell to comply with 
the terms of the telegraph company. No action was taken by the tele- 
graph company, however, in any way receding from the position it had 
taken, and it was distinctly understood that its decision was final and 
the settled policy of the company, and that it would not in any event carry 
out the contract which Goodsell had. Under the arrangement with Dr. 
Green, Goodsell had sent out a circular to his customers, and the replies 
obtained satisfied him that it would be impossible to obtain any advance 
from them which would warrant his accepting any such terms as the tel- 
egraph company had imposed as a condition of continuing to do any 
business for him whatever. Pending these negotiations and this experi- 
ment, the reduced report of 5000 words per day was sent by the telegraph 
company from and after the r1thof March; no money whatever was 
paid to Goodsell on account of collections after that date, but it retained 
the whole amount and neglected and refused to give him any monthly 
statement or make him any payments of money, although he frequently 
demanded both. He announced to President Green the result of the ex- 


periment of sending out the circular, and told him that it would be impos- 
sible for him to comply with the terms imposed, and on the 2oth of June 
he gave to both telegraph companies written notice.of his protest against 
their violation of his contract, and called their particular attention to the 
fact that he considered that they had absolutely broken, neglected and 
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refused to carry out the substantial terms of that contract. To this he 
received no reply, no settlement and no payment, and the telegraph com- 
pany in no way receded from the position it had taken, The fact is, and 
was so testified to by Dr. Green, that the company claimed, and still 
claims, that Goodsell had no contract which was binding upon the com- 
pany; that no contract was ever made with him, and that he had 
no personal rights under the contract in question, and this claim is 
still a part of the answer of the defendant in this case, and yet Judge In- 
graham holds that the action of the telegraph company did not constitute 
a substantial breach of the contract in question. 

Having been thus forced by the telegraph company to abandon his 
business, which had become very valuable, Mr. Goodsell had no alterna- 
tive but to sue the company for the money due him and for damages for 
the breach of his contract. This he did in one action, within a few weeks 
after the cessation of his business. The case was referred, upon the mo- 
tion of the defendant, by Judge Freedman to the Hon. James C. Spencer, 
an ex-judge of the Superior Court and now president of the aqueduct 
commission. The case was on trial before him for the best part of a year, 
resulting in a report and judgment in favor of the plaintiff for $16 777.42, 
as the money due to plaintiff from defendant, and for $220,306 as damages 
for breach of contract. The referee held distinctly that the contract was 
completely broken by the defendant, and that the result was the entire 
destruction of the plaintiff’s business, and that his actual damages sus- 
tained by the breach was the sum named. An appeal was taken to the 
General Term and was heard before Chief Justice Sedgwick and Judges 
Freedman and Van Vorst. The judgment as to the first cause of action, 
that as to the money due, was affirmed. The judgment as to the second 
cause of action, or damages for breach of contract, was reversed, solely 
upon the ground of the amount or the question of damages. But one 
opinion was delivered, which was concurred in by the whole court, and a 
single sentence in the beginning of that opinion shows just what the court 
held. The chief justice, in this opinion, says: ‘I am of the opinion that 
the determination below, as to the existence and validity of the contract, 
and of the plaintiff’s interest in it, as to the breach by defendant, and as to 
the amount of damages assessed in the first cause of action, was correct.” 
A new trial was had of the second cause of action in the spring of 1886 
before Judge O’Gorman and a jury, and after a trial extending through 
about three weeks, the jury rendered a verdict in favor of the plaintiff for 
$250,000. The law of the case was clearly and ably laid down to the jury 
by the trial judge, he adopting the legal principles governing the case, by 
which the jury were to be guided, directly from the opinion of the General 
Term. 

An appeal was taken from the judgment entered on this verdict to the 
General Term and came on for argument in December, 1886, before 
Chief Justice Sedgwick and Judges Freedman and Ingraham. This was 
the first time that Judge Ingraham had in any way acted in this case. 
After holding the case for more than a year, the decision was handed 
down, accompanied by a somewhat lengthy opinion, which appears to be 
the prevailing opinion, by Judge Ingraham. The judgment was reversed 
and a new trial ordered. The opinion bases the reversal upon the 
ground, first, that there was not sufficient evidence in the case upon 
which even to send the case to the jury upon the question of a complete 
or substantial breach of the contract by the defendant, and that plaintiff 
should have been non-suited upon that ground ; and second, that the re- 
covery of the judgment upon the first cause of action in this same action, 
and that judgment standing unreversed, was conclusive evidence that the 
contract was not broken by the defendant on the 22d of June, 1882, for 
the reason that the judgment for money due to plaintiff from defendant 
covered moneys collected by the defendant down to that date. Thus it 
appears that the judge, new in the case, discovered that the referee, and 
the General Term, which heard the first appeal, and the trial judge were 
all mistaken, and that what had appeared to them as competent, if 
not uncontrovertible evidence of a deliberate and total breach of con- 
tract, was no evidence at all, and that, instead of doing the plaintiff a 
favor by affirming the judgment as to the first cause of action, the Gen- 
eral Term had thereby absolutely destroyed the plaintiff’s large, just and 
equitable claim for damages. It is proper to say that Chief Justice Sedg- 
wick only concurred in the result of this reversal of the judgment and 
the granting of a new trial upon the ground solely that, in his opinion, 
the damages allowed were excessive. Justice Freedman, however, not- 
withstanding his position on the decision in the first appeal, now concurs 
with Justice Ingraham in holding “‘ that the plaintiff failed to establish a 
total breach of contract by the defendant before he, the plaintiff, volun- 
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tarily ceased business under the contract.” It is proper to add that the 


evidence upon the trial before the jury comprised all that was given on 
the first trial, and, in addition thereto, there was brought out the official 
action of the executive committee, in so many words directing the abro- 
gation of the contract, and much other evidence not introduced upon the 
first trial, but tending strongly to confirm the plaintiff's claim of a total 
breach, 

It need hardly be said that the peculiar conclusions arrived at by the 
General Term for a second time reversing the judgment in favor of the 
plaintiff obtained against this powerful corporation, will not be acqui- 
esced in by Mr. Goodsell, but he will take the case directly to the Court 
of Appeals, and its decision will be final and determine whether or not 
a simple private citizen is ever likely to be able to enforce a just claim 
against so powerful a corporate antagonist. 

This litigation has been conducted thus far, on behalf of Mr. Goodsell, 
by Miller & Savage as attorneys, and George W. Miller, formerly Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department of this State, acting throughout as 
counsel. The telegraph company has been represented by Dillon & 
Swayne, attorneys. Melville Eggleston conducted the trial on behalf of 
the defendant before the referee.. The argument on the first appeal was 
made by Dillon & Swayne and Eggleston. Upon the second trial, the 
company was represented by General Swayne, Mr. Eggleston and Burton 
N. Harrison. Upon the second appeal, the counsel for the company 
were General Swayne and Edward Paterson, now judge of the Supreme 
Court. He was elected in November, 1886, and the last appeal was 
argued in December, 1886 ; Judge Paterson, however, not taking his seat 
on the bepth until January, 1887. 









The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association. 


E mentioned in our issue of last week that Commissioners Bucklin of 
Rhode Island, Shandrew of Minnesota, and Cheek of Wisconsin, had just 
concluded an examination of the Mutual Reserve Fund. From acon- 
versation which we had with the two commissioners last named, we were 
led to believe that they were entirely satisfied with the condition of the 
company, and would so report. Commissioner Bucklin, however, has 
taken the initiative, and has addressed the following letter to E. B, 
Harper, president of the association : 


STATE OF RHODE ISLAND, INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, } 
PROVIDENCE, December 19. 


E. B. HARPER, President Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, New York : 


I deem it but just to you and the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion, after the careful examination I have just completed of your associa- 
tion, that you should have an expression from me in my official capacity. 
I confess to you that this examination was prompted by the many attacks 
brought to my attention derogatory to you and the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association, over which you preside. With the prejudice that these 
reports naturally engender, I entered upon my duties with some misgiv- 
ings, and therefore made my examination very critical. In addition to 
the information I was able to gather from the management of your asso- 
ciation, I met the Hon, Philip Cheek, Jr., Commissioner of Insurance of 
Wisconsin, and Hon. Chas. Shandrew, Commissioner of Insurance of 
Minnesota, at your office, and found they were just completing an ex- 
tended and a critical examination of your association. I took occasion 
to consult with them, and in addition to what I saw for myself, had the 
advantage of what they had gathered concerning the management of your 
association. I found the books and accounts correct in every particular, 
and was much pleased with your system of checks in your accounts, 
intended to prevent any misappropriation of the funds of the associa- 
tion; if such an attempt was made, your methods would undoubtedly 
cause the discovery of it at once before any injury could be done. 

Your system of compelling the signatures of three officers to every 
check before funds could be paid out, and that the order for the pay- 
ment of such funds be signed by at least two officers, is certainly well 
directed, and cannot be improved upon. It also pleased me to note 
that your mortuary funds are kept in such a way that it is impossible to 
encroach upon them for the payment of salaries, commissions to agents, 
and like expenses which should, and do come, exclusively from your 
annual dues; said account being kept separate from the mortuary ac- 
count and in another bank. Your frankness and that of your co-officials 
in placing every book and voucher of the association at my disposal, and 
requesting re to go carefully over them, satisfied me that you had noth- 
ing in connection with the management of your trust that you feared to 
lay open for the inspection of the public. At the solicitation of Messrs. 
Taylor & Parker, who have charge of the death claim department, I was 
induced to go carefully over the payment of death claims, and the manner 
of method of their adjustment, and to particularly investigate your list of 
resisted death claims. In this list I found but thirteen contested or re- 
sisted claims out of the payment this year of over 370 claims, aggregating 
$1,200,000, I was careful to note the cause for resisting each of these 
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claims, and can therefore assure you, in my opinion, you were justified 
in so doing, and it would be an injustice to your members and a reflec- 
tion on the management of the association if such fraudulent claims were 
allowed. I-can now, from personal knowledge and careful inspection of 
your association, cheerfully recommend it to my constituents in Rhode 
Island as worthy of confidence in every particular. 

Respectfully yours, E.isHa W. BucKLIN, 





Petroleum and Insurance. 


AN erroneous opinion has prevailed with underwriters, insurance and 
mercantile companies in reference to the supposed risk involved in the 
storage and manufacture of petroleum oils, sometimes subjecting the 
manufacturer and dealer to an extraordinary rate of insurance, assuming, 
as a cause for this additional rate, that petroleum and its products are 
more liable to ignite from spontaneous combustion than those manufac- 
tured from animal or vegetable oils. This is not the case; on the con- 
trary, fatty oils are much more dangerous, while petroleum lubricating 
oils are really the only safe ones. The evidence is so positive in its char- 
acter, and coming from such various and responsible sources, it must be 
accepted as a conclusive” fact that most of the oils of animal or vegetable 
origin are productive of spontaneous combustion, while it is impossible 
to cause Spontaneous combustion with any petroleum oils, especially for 
purposes of lubrication. Where metal is working upon metal, it was 
always considered that sperm oil was the best, lard oil the second, neats- 
foot oil third and tallow fourth. And the best grade of animal o1l is that 
which contains the least stearine and no free acid. But now petroleum 
heads the list, and consisting of hydrogen of carbon, is eminently fitted 
for lubrication, as it contains none of the destroying element, oxygen. 
The average quality of petroleum oils has been much improved of late 
years, partly for the reason that consumers have exacted a better article 
and partly because of the competition of dealers, who have marketed 
their oils on their merits. 

It is, we think, not too much to hope for that, within the next five years 
or even less, the qualities of pure petroleum lubricating oils may be so 
far improved that, with improvements in the shaft bearings of machinery, 
and some provisions against accidental over-heating, all lubrication may 
be possible with petroleum alone. Use as little animal oil as possible, 
on account of its high cost, waste by careless handling, its active acid 
qualities, and its tendency togum. The gumming of animal oils exists 
independently of the active acid principle, and is the result of oxydizing. 
Petroleum oils have no active principles to neutralize the acid of animal 
oils. Petroleum cylinder oils, so made that they will do the best work 
in any or all engines, are the result of much scientific and practical 
study, and the processes of their manufacture are very complicated. 
They contain no acid, and cannot develop any by heat or work. 
Thus, we find petroleum lubricating oils have peculiar and dis- 
tinctive qualities to recommend them—great heat-resisting power, 
freedom from all acid qualities, freedom from all tendency to gum, 
their remarkable property of spreading on heated surfaces, and, there- 
fore, free from spontaneous combustion. It is really amusing, and 
astonishingly so, to find the amount of dread nearly all the insurance 
companies have of taking any risk on refinery property here in Petrolea, 
or even an accident policy on those working or engaged in the oil business 
here, and only lately we hear of a large woolen mill having to return to 
the manufacturers, or in default, a cancellation of policies, a quantity of 
clean or wool oil made from pure petroleum, the reason assigned by the 
insurance companies being that of fear of spontaneous combustion. 
Now, what we have mentioned above as to petroleum vs. vegetable oil, 
are facts pure and simple, and we would consider it good paying policy 
on the part of the insurance world to look into this matter more fully. — 
Petrolea Topic. 





The Jersey City Insurance Company. 
AMONGST the most progressive of the smaller fire offices is the Jersey City 
Insurance Company. This company has steadily grown under a manage- 
ment which, while not unappreciative of conservatism, fully recognizes 
the value of enterprise and American ‘‘ push,” 

The Jersey City has recently increased its capital to $250,000, and we 
understand it will be still further enlarged in the near future. The fact 
that when the recent increase of $50,000 was undertaken many times the 
amount was subscribed for by the old stockholders, indicates the 
financial confidence that the company commands, 

This office is thirty years old and has never failed to declare a good 
dividend. The statement that it will make in January will show assets 
of about $400,000. The following figures show the growth of the net sur- 
plus from January 1 to November 1, 1887: January 1, $60,823, less divi- 
dend of $7000, $58,823; Febuary 1, $58,219; March 1, $60,306; April 
1, $63,755 ; May 1, $67,960; June 1,$73,467; July 1, $75,570, less divi- 
dend of $7000, $68,570; August 1, $70,033 ; September 1, $73,594; Octo- 
ber 1, $76,022 ; November 1, $80,248. < 

The agency department of the Jersey City for New York and Penn- 
sylvania is managed by Colonel C. L. Stowell of Rochester, N. Y.,a 
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well-known fire insurance manager. Colonel Stowell has for thirteen 
years made a study of underwriting in these and adjoining States, and 
possesses great ability to popularize himself with local agents, and has 
secured the services of very many of the best agents in his field. Natur- 
ally, therefore, he has built up a large and profitable business, 

The numerous correspondents who place business through his office at 
Rochester have an abiding faith in the ability of their chief, attested by 
years of experience; and by giving the companies of which he is the 
manager a generous share of their best business, have steadily proved 
their loyalty to him. Colonel Stowell appears to have devoted himself to 
the hard work of developing the business of the smaller companies, and 
securing for them the best business in the leading agencies, and has been 
remarkably successful in maintaining the fidelity of his agents in this 
direction. 

Arrangements have recently been made whereby the Jersey City can 
issue policies for an unlimited amount through Colonel Stowell’s office, 
and his local agents are thus furnished with facilities for placing lines of 
$100,000 or more on acceptable risks. 

The company has just cause to have full confidence in the management 
of Colonel Stowell, as its loss ratio has probably averaged lower than that 
of any other company operating in the same field, and if there is any science 
in fire underwriting, Colonel Stowell and his agents should receive due 
credit for this result. It has been a theory of his, which he has not failed to 
put in practice, to carefully avoid large special hazards ; and his attention 
has been devoted chiefly to mercantile and dwelling house risks in places 
having good fire depariments and an abundant water supply, all of which 
risks are carefully surveyed by competent men at least once in each year. 
Colcnel Stowell has two faithful field officers in Judge Knapp, who has 
charge of the agencies in Pennsylvania, and Wm. K. Barlow, special 
agent and adjuster for New York State. He also visits his agents fre- 
quently and periodically, and by cultivating their personal friendship the 
interests of both manager and agent are better served, 

Colonel Stowell does not issue policies from his office, and in all re- 
spects bis fidelity in promoting the interests of his companies and agents 
makes him a desirable manager to work under, and it necessarily follows 
that, esteemed as he is by an army of select agents loyal to his service, 
his value to a company cannot fail to be appreciated. 











MERE MENTION. 


—It is rumored that the German-American of Detroit is arranging to go 
out of business, 

—Weeping Water, Neb., will vote, January 2, on the question of issuing 
$15,000 bonds for water-works. 

—A. G. Dugan of Louisville, Ky., has become a partner in the well- 
known firm of J. L. Danforth & Co. 

—The Belmont, a Los Angeles (Cal.) suburban hotel, was nace! de- 
stroyed by fire with a loss of $100,000, 

—The agents of life insurance companies at Washington, D.._C., have 
signed an agreement to allow no rebates. . 

—The Kansas City Association of Implement Dealers talks of “ organ- 
izing a fire insurance company of its own, 

—During the year ending with September, 1887, there were in Phila- 
delphia 1088 fires, against 1102 in 1886, and 1171 in 188s, 

—E. H. Winslow has been elected secretary of the Metropolitan Plate 
Glass Insurance Company, to succeed John H. Taylor, deceased. 

—The United States Review's holiday number is very pretty. The 
Monetary Times comes out in a pink dress in honor of the season. ' 

—The water supply system at Worcester, N. Y., having been com- 
pleted, the hose company is now raising funds to buy apparatus and hose. 

—Managers and officers of stock companies will be interested in the 
fact that a furniture factory fire insurance company is being organized at 
Chicago. 

—The Supreme Court has reversed the decision of the lower court in 
the case of Ada Dovey, who is suing the A£tna Life for the amount of a 
policy on the life of her husband. The Supreme Court holds that the fact 
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that one has delirium tremens is not positive proof of vicious habits, and 
death cannot be said to be result of delirium sustained three days before. 


—The Plainfield (N. J.) Fire Board is negotiating with the city and 
borough councils for the sale of the fire apparatus of the volunteer de- 
partment. 

—M. A. W. Engle has purchased a one-third interest in the firm of 
Turner & Lewis of Seattle, W. T. This firm represents numerous large 
companies. . 

—J. O. Stillman, an old and highly respected underwriter of Dunkirk, 
N. Y., died at Jacksonville, Fla, December 16. He was seventy-six 
years of age. 

—The Philadelphia Insurance Patrol reports for November eighty-four 
actual fires, on which $98.497 insurance was paid. The uninsured losses 
are estimated at $945. 

—-The Commercial Life Insurance Company of New York, with a cap- 
ital stock of $100 000, has been incorporated. It expects to begin busi- 
ness early in the year, 

—Fire broke out December 23 among some cotton in tke hold of the 
steamer Peconic at Liverpool from Norfolk, and burned six hours before 
it could be controlled. 

—-The Firemens Insurance Company of Newark, the National of New 
York, the Kenton of Covington, and the Pennsylvania of Pittsburgh, have 
withdrawn from Maryland. 

—In the case of Sarah J. Rubinson, accused of poisoning several per- 
sons in order to obtain the insurance on their lives, a Boston jury has dis- 
agreed and she will be tried again. 

—At an informal test of the new water-works at Holden, Mo., last 
week, a pressure of 175 pounds at the hydrant was shown, and a fire 
stream thrown eighty-five feet high. 

—~A monkey upset a lamp Saturday night in the Veudeville Theatre at 
Wakefield, Wis., causing a fire which consumed the business part of the 
town, with losses of $60,000 to $75,000. 

—E. B. Duval, formerly connected with the Baltimore office of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company, has been appointed superintendent of 
the company’s steamboiler department. 

—A committee of the Fire Underwriters Association of the North- 
west believes the Michigan anti-compact law unconstitutional and advises 
that the question shall be taken into court. 


—A leak in a naphtha pipe under the office of the Jersey City Gas 
Company caused an explosion on Thursday last. The whole front of the 
office was blown into the street, and two persons injured. 


—George W. Hatch, editor of The Western Fireman of Chicago, will, 
after January 1, be in New York in charge of The Insurance Age, pub- 
lication of which has been suspended for some months past. 


—The Manhattan Mutual Fire Insurance Company of New York has 
been organized, The president is John F. Zebley, and- secretary, F. B, 
Gilbert. It is a mill mutual and will have its main office at Yonkers, 


—An old friend to a disconsolate widow—*‘‘ I hope your good husband 
was well prepared to leave you?” The widow, sobbing violently—“ Pre- 
pared? I should think he was, He was insured in six companies,”— 
Truth. 

—A New York inventor has devised for the use of firemen an electric 
lamp and belt, the latter containing cells and a battery. It is claimed 
that this contrivance will give all needful light, even in the most dense 
smoke. 

—The Attorney-General of West Virginia has decided that the $50 
corporation tax, which has been paid by foreign insurance companies, 
has been levied without warrant of law, and in future they will be free 
from it. 

—The members of the machinery trade of Liberty street, New York, 
have presented Engine Company No. 6 with a testimonial in the shape 
of a miniature fire engine, in which are set a clock and a barometer. It 
cost $200. 

—The Commercial Bulletin says that the Pacific Insurance Union has 
compelled the Pacific Insurance Associates to dissolve. This organiza- 
tion was formed as a corporation and managed by Jacobs & Easton. A 
number of brokers were taken in as stockholders, and ithas caused con- 
siderable annoyance to the Pacific Insurance Union: Its object is alleged 
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to have been to gobble up leading Pacific Coast brokers in anticipation 
of the formation of an organization at San Francisco similar to that of the 
Compact Association of the Northwest. 

—A London dispatch of Deéember 20 says that, in consequence of the 
frequency of disastrous fires among cargoes of American cotton, a com- 
mittee of London and Liverpool underwriters has been formed to make 
an investigation. 

—It is announced that a line of pipes and tanks for the transmission of 
oil from the oil wells of Ohio and Indiana to Chicago is about to be estab- 
lished. The underwriters of Chicago will watch the future use of crude 
petroleum in their city. 

—Pittsburgh had another serious fire on Thursday last, the buildings 
occupied by S. L, Fleishman & Co., dealers in millinery and furnishing 
goods, and by Yeager & Co., toy dealers, on Markct street, being gutted. 
The losses are put at $200,000. 

—The recently elected officers of the Iowa Union of Underwriters are : 
Geo. A. Armstrong, president ; H. N. Wood, vice-president ; S. E. Cate, 
secretary and treasurer. Executive committee, C. S, Cowles, M. S. 
Woodward and Wm, R, Smith. 

—Howard Slade, manager of the Massachusetts Mutual Life in this 
section, has issued during the holiday season a very pretty little celluloid 
slate for memorandum purposes, adorned with a fine photograph of that 
vivacious actress, Marie Jansen. 

—The Paris (Tex.) council has voted to reject the water-works on the 
ground of insufficient supply. It is stated that M. P. Kelley, the con- 
tractor, will bring suit in the Federal courts to compel their acceptance, 
claiming to have fulfilled his contract. 

—The Marblehead (Mass.) Water Company having replaced its six- 
inch main by one of ten inches diameter, the works have been put toa 
satisfactory test. With 500 feet of hose a hydrant stream was thrown 
seventy-five feet over the highest building. 

—Erwin Reif is suing the city of Cleveland for $296.82 and interest 
since 1882, He was a member of the fire department, but was absent 
from duty for some time owing to sickness, The sum sued for is the 
amount of his salary for that time, which the city refused to pay. 

—A Waco (Tex.) press dispatch announces the arrest, on a charge of 
arson, of Joseph Lewine, of the firm of Lewine Brothers, dry-goods mer- 
chants. The firm’s branch house at Hillsboro was burned some days 
since. B. J. French, manager of the branch house, was also arrested. 


—At Bayonne, N. J., several citizens of the Pamrapo section have 
petitioned the Board of Councilmen for apparatus for a new fire organiza- 
tion, to be known as the Steamer Protective Fire Company. At present 
the nearest steam fire engine company is located at Centreville, two miles 
distant. 

—The Investigator of December 24 says: ‘‘ A late report regarding the 
Council Bluffs Insurance Company of Iowa, reference to which is made 
in this issue, says that the directors have decided to continue business, 
but with ‘greater conservatism.’ The board has also passed a resoiution 
to pay in $30,000 on the 31st instant.” 

—In the December issue of The Insurance World is a good view of the 
front of the Western Insurance Company’s handsome building at Pitts- 
burgh and capital portraits of President Alexander Nimick and Secretary 
William P. Herbert, together with an interesting historical and biograph- 
ical sketch of the company aud its officers. 

—The directors of the Montauk Insurance Company of Brooklyn last 
week decided to reinsure the company’s business in the Niagara Fire and 
retire from business, It1s said that the stockholders will probably get 
about $117 per share. Secretary George F. Maltby of the Montauk will 
in future represent-the Niagara in Brooklyn. 


—The National Benefit Society of No. 32 Liberty street about a year 
ago added a temperance section to their general business, wherein total 
abstainers are insured. By keeping them ina class distinct from moder- 
ate drinkers, and assessing them only for deaths occurring within their 
own ciass, the temperance advocates receive whatever benefits are to be 
derived from total abstinence. The experience of British companies in 
this respect shows that the mortality among total abstainers is much less 
than in the general classes. This idea has met with much success, the Na- 
tional Benefit having received 800 members in the temperance section 
during the year, which is regarded as a good showing for a plan entirely 
new and different from that of any other company. In their general 
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business the National Benefit has been equally successful, admitting 125 
new members a month on an average. Its experiment with total abstain- 
ers is watched with much interest. 


_ —Albert Bowker, for thirty-six consecutive years president of the 
North American Insurance Company of Boston, has declined a re-elec- 
tion, resigned from the board, and will henceforth devote himself to his 
personal business, Silas Pierce has been*chosen to succeed Mr, Bowker 
in the presidency. 


—Joaquin Miller contributes a remarkable poem to The American 
Magazine for January, on ‘‘ Twilight at Nazareth.” Edgar Fawcett’s 
‘* Olivia Delaplaine” is continued and deepens in interest. Cape Breton 
Island, a secluded region likely to become of interest in the near future, 
is described in an illustrated article by F. M. Endlich. 


—The Glasgow and London Insurance Company, through their direct- 
ors and managers, give a complimentary dinner to their friends and 
patrons this evening at the Windsor Hotel, Montreal. Manager Browne 
and Assistant Manager Burton are courteous young underwriters, and we 
regret to be compelled to forego the pleasure of responding to an invita- 
tion sent us. 


—It was reported last week from Dubuque, Ia., that Eastern insurance 
companies holding risks on Dubuque breweries have advised their agents 
there to cancel them, on the ground that the moral hazard from the incen- 
tive to destoy property rendered almost worthless is too great. The 
courts have recently decided that brewers should not be allowed to man- 
ufacture even for other States. 


~-The firm of Frame & Hare of New York will be dissolved January 1. 
Mr. Frame will take the management of the Eastern general agency of 
the American Insurance Company of Philadelphia and the Pennsylva- 
nia Insurance Company, while J. Montgomery Hare will alone manage 
the Norwich Union. The city business will be taken by E. P. Frame and 
C. E, Shade, under the name of Frame & Shade. 


—E. D. Palfrey, the well-known New Orleans insurance agent, has 
failed. and made a cession of his property for the benefit of his creditors, 
individually and as a member of the firms of Palfrey Bros. and E. D. 
Palfrey & Co. The liabilities aggregate a little over $16,800, including 
individual debts of about $740. A meeting of creditors will be held Jan- 
uary 25. Charles Logue, attorney, has been appointed to represent 
absent creditors. 

—Natural gas exploded at Findlay, O., December 22, demolishing a 
dwelling and blowing James Lundy, his wife and three children across 
the street. One of the children was killed, the man and wife fatally in- 
jured and the other two children much hurt. The disaster was caused 
by a plumber who, while making a connection, permitted the escape of a 
large quantity of gas, which was ignited by Mrs, Lundy in her attempt to 
light a fire in the stove, 

—D. S. Walton, the senior member of the well-known New York paper 
firm, is a director in the Mutual Fire Insurance Company, so it is to be 
expected that the new building that is being put up at Franklin and Var- 
ick streets for the firm, which, by the way, has forty printing presses con- 
stantly in use, will be of approved construction. It will be 100 by 120 
feet in size, will be built of freestone, brick and iron, and will be finished, 
it is expected, about May 1 next. 


—T. Kirk White, special agent for the Phoenix Assurance Company of 
London, with headquarters at York, Pa., has been at the company’s 
headquarters in New York during the past week. Mr. White has the 
reputation of being an able adjuster and a jolly fellow, and it was at his 
expense that The Insurance World recently published the following his- 
torical lines, penned by an intimate friend : 

‘* Who has not heard of T. K. White, 
The adjuster of the nation, 
And how he lost, in broad daylight, 
His gripsack at the station ? 


The gripsack lay beside dear Kirk, 
Whilst he himself was sleeping ; 
It left the seat, as with jerk ; 
And now Kirk goes a weeping. 


The gripsack ’s gone and Kirk is mad, 
For the loss is unadjusted. 

So days will pass, to memory sad, 
As his heart had almost ‘ busted.’ ” 
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